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ior in a bold impatience than in the “ Smooth diffused 
tranquillity of heartless pains.” 

M, M. PATTISON MutR 


A JAPANESE ROMANCE 

CMushittgura, or the Loyal League j a Japanese Romance. 

Translated by F. V. Dickins, B.Sc., of the Middle 

Temple, Barrister-at-I.aw. (London : Allen and Co., 

1880.) 

HIS book is one of great value and interest, both 
from a purely literary and from an anthropological 
point of view, and further as yielding a most instructive 
lesson in the meaning of Japanese pictorial art. Mr. 
Dickins is well qualified for the task which he has per¬ 
formed, being not only a practised Japanese and Chinese 
scholar, but a man of very wide attainments in various 
branches of natural science, and he has been able to 
supply a series of most valuable explanatory notes in the 
appendix of his work. It may be mentioned that he com¬ 
menced his career by graduating in science and medicine 
at the University of London, and that after having served 
for some years as a surgeon in the navy he was called to 
the bar, and practised his profession for many years at 
Yokohama, where, by constant study, he became deeply 
versed in all that pertains to Japanese life and customs. 

The present work is illustrated by the actual Japanese 
woodcuts with which the Japanese edition of the historical 
novel of which it is a translation is embellished. The 
woodcuts were printed in Japan by native workmen, and 
are now bound up with the English text. The reader is 
therefore able to form an exact conception of the ideas 
which the Japanese artist has intended to convey in the 
twenty-nine pictures which the work contains. It is most 
interesting to all who are in any way attracted by Japanese 
art to realise the mode in which the emotions, such as 
rage and despair, laughter and pain, are depicted, and to 
join as it were in a Japanese game of blind-man’s-buff. 
The “ Chiusliingura, or Loyal League,” is an historical 
romance which embodies the history of the forty-seven 
Ronin so well known from Mr. Mitford’s account of it in 
his fascinating “ Tales of Old Japan.” The present 
romance is one of the most popular and best known in 
Japan, or rather was so, for its main object is to glorify 
“ Chiushin,” or loyal-heartedness, the supreme virtue of 
the Bushi class under the old order of things that passed 
away with the year 1868. Disloyalty was considered to 
be the meanest of crimes, rendering the person guilty of 
it unworthy of existence, and the Japanese self-despatch, 
seppuku, which occurs abundantly in the romance, was a 
self-inflicted atonement for this crime, and in no sense a 
mere ignoble suicide. 

The action of the romance is laid in the fourteenth 
century, although the events on which it is founded 
really occurred at the beginning of the eighteenth, the 
author having been compelled to disguise barely the 
reality by diluting the history with a certain amount of 
fiction, and altering names and dates so as to evade the 
law which, under the Shogunate, attached severe penalties 
to the publication of recent or current events of a public 
character. 

We cannot detail the plot of the story, but will give a 
few extracts. A highway robber after murdering an old 


man soliloquises thus as he kicks the body aside: 
“Wretched piece of work. Well, I am sorry for it. I 
did not do it out of any malice, but you see you had 
money, that killed you. No money, and you’d be alive 
now. Your money was your enemy. I can’t help pitying 
you. Which prayer are you for? Namu amida butsu, 
or Namu miyoho renge-kiyd? Choose one, and let all 
end.” The prayers arc Buddhist, the words being 
Sanskrit ones which have undergone much Japanese 
alteration. 

The story doses with the account of the attack of the 
forty-seven Ronin on the castle of Maronhao, the murderer 
of their lord Yenya (by ‘‘murderers” being meant the 
persons who compelled Yenya to perform seppuku). 
Their mode of proceeding is very quaint. In the very 
heat of the attack, just as they burst into the dwelling 
of their victim, the leader of the expedition, in true 
style of a Japanese general, calmly seats himself on 
a camp-stool and gives his orders. The neighbours on 
either side are roused by the noise and send their re¬ 
tainers to see what is going on. “Ya ya,” they cry, 
“ what means all this uproar and confusion, clashing of 
weapons and hurtling of arrows? Are you attacked by 
rioters or by robbers, or has a fire broken out somewhere ? 
We have been commanded to find out what is going on, 
and inform our masters of the cause of disturbance.’’ 
The Ronin answer, “We are liegemen of Yenya Han- 
guwan; some forty of us banded together to revenge our 
lord’s death upon liis enemy, and are now struggling to 
get at him. We are not rising against the Government, 
still less have we any quarrel with your lords. As to fire, 
strict orders have been given to be very careful, and wc 
beg you not to be under any apprehension on that score. 
We only ask you to leave us alone and not to interfere with 
us. If as neighbours you should think yourselves bound 
to assist our enemy, we shall be obliged, despite our 
inclination, to turn our weapons against you.” 

To these bold words the retainers of the noblemen 
shout back approvingly, “ RighF well done, right well 
done; in your place we should feel ourselves bound to 
act as you are acting ; pray command our services.” So 
they desert the roofs and put out their lights. 

When Maronhao is at last caught he is treated with 
ceremonious respect, and afforded the opportunity of 
performing suicide in the usual manner. “ We pray you 
pardon our violence, and beg of you that you will present 
us with your head according to the usage of our country.” 
But Maronhao is a vile, ungentlemanly ruffian, and draw¬ 
ing his sword under pretence of ripping himself up, he 
makes a treacherous lunge at the leader of the Ronin 
So he is at once despatched without ’more ado. The 
head is cut off with the dagger with which Yenya com¬ 
mitted “seppuku,” and is struck at in frenzy, gnashed 
at, and cried over in grief and fury by the Ronin. Then 
it is washed, and presented on a small stand before the 
“ ihai ” (a tablet inscribed with the posthumous name of 
the deceased) of Yenya placed opposite to it on a similar 
stand. Incense is burnt before the “ihai,” and a prayer 
is offered up to the dead Yenya “restingamid the shadows 
of the tall grass ’ ’ (in the grave), that he will look with 
favour on the offering. Then all the Ronin betake 
themselves to liis grave and perform “seppuku” them¬ 
selves. 
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The Appendix contains an interesting account of a 
Japanese orchestra, many historical notes, and various 
information of great ethnological value. The notes 
throughout the book are very interesting, and some of 
them amusing. Thus, when the Ronin are crowding round 
the body of their victim they shout, “ Happy are we as the 
Moki when he found his waif.” In the note we learn that 
“ the Moki, according to a Chinese fable, was a species of 
sea-tortoise with one eye in its belly. For three thou¬ 
sand years the monster had longed to see the light, but 
in vain. One day, while swimming about the surface of 
the sea, it came into contact with a piece of drift-wood, 
to which it immediately clung in such a manner that the 
belly was uppermost under the wood, a ragged hole in 
which fortunately allowed the tortoise the opportunity of 
at last satisfying its long-cherished desire. There is a 
curious note on p. 120 on an allusion in the text as 
follows :—"Allusion is here made to the practice of 
hacking at the dead bodies of criminals, by which the 
young Samurahi was wont to perfect himself in swords¬ 
manship under the old order of things. Treatises exist 
upon this repulsive art—for an art it seems to have been 
considered—and one of the commonest of picture-rolls 
used to represent the various cuts, distinguished by special 
names, by practising which the aspirant could best learn 
on the dead subject to qualify himself for mangling the 
living one." 

The Appendix contains a translation in verse of a 
popular Japanese ballad which is often sung as a kind of 
epithalamium, and which gives a pleasing conception of 
Japanese poetry. We commend the book to all our 
readers. H. N. Moseley 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Loch Etive and the Sons of Uisnach. With Illustrations. 

(London : Macmillan and Co.) 

At,I, sorts of epithets have recently been applied to Oban 
—the Brighton of Scotland, by those whose highest ideal 
of heaven is “ London by the Sea ” ; the future Liverpool 
of the North, according to one of its most constant 
wooers, that enthusiastic Celt, Prof. Blackie; the “ Charing 
Cross of the Highlands,” a picturesque placard of one of 
the railway companies informs the public. But to those 
who have been there and know from impressive experi¬ 
ence all the romantic beauties of island and loch and 
rugged coast to which the modem Argyllshire coast town 
is the key, no epithet however ingenious is half so ex¬ 
pressive and beautiful as simple “ Oban” itself, especially 
since the u Princess of Thule" has shed a glory over all 
the Western Islands from Stornoway southwards. But 
there is the glamour of a story much older than that 
which William Black has told so well hovering around 
some of the lochs and headlands in the neighbourhood 
of Oban. It is this old old story which is told in the 
anonymous volume before us, the author of which, were 
wc at liberty to reveal his name, our readers would 
recognise as one occupying a very high rank in a certain 
department of physical science. The story is that of the 
early migrations of the Irish Scots to the land which for 
the last 800 years has borne their name. By the help of 
a somewhat clumsy dialogue the author takes the reader 
to some of the localities in and around Loch Etive men¬ 
tioned in the half-Jegendary record which remains of these 
early migrations. He seeks to reproduce the stirring life 
of the time and localities, takes us to the spots where 
the Irish emigrants and their distant kinsmen came 
in contact, unearths the ruins of their houses and forts, 


and the remains of their household utensils and warlike 
weapons. The work has, however, wider bearings than 
its immediate subject, and several'important points con¬ 
nected with the early “Aryan” migrations are discussed 
in a style much more in accordance with the canons of 
scientific investigation, and therefore of common sense, 
than is usual with those who are in the habit of handling 
such subjects. The chapter on the Celts, is specially 
interesting; its breadth of view is admirable. The 
author’s discussion of the question of Celt and Saxon, 
Aryan and non-Aryan, and in connection therewith the 
subject of mixture of race, is an excellent specimen of 
close reasoning, and we strongly commend it to the 
study of “ Saxon ” and “ Celtic ” enthusiasts. To those 
who read this work with care and with the help of a good 
map a new interest will be added to Oban and its 
vicinity, which is now rendered so accessible by the 
opening of the Oban Railway. The numerous illustra¬ 
tions will be found really helpful; and grand and musical 
as the names of many of the places illustrated are in 
themselves, they will be clothed with a lively significance 
to those who take the trouble to study the legends of 
the Sons of Uisnach. 

The Birds, Fishes, and Cetacea commonly frequenting 

Belfast Lough. By Robert Lloyd Patterson. (London : 

David Bogue, 1880.) 

Tins work does not purport to be a scientific treatise, but 
to be a record of many years’ observations on the cetacea, 
birds, and fishes found commonly frequenting Belfast 
Lough. This lough is, in its way, almost classic ground 
to the naturalist, and in connection with the treasures to 
be found around its shores or in its waters, the namesrof 
Thompson, Hyndman, Templeton, Haliday, and that of 
the father of the author of this volume, will ever be asso¬ 
ciated. The lough is favourably situated for receiving 
the visits of birds, though the great and still increasing 
traffic through it must to some extent frighten away many 
a species ; and in grandeur of beauty and variety of life 
it will not favourably compare with the fine fjord-like 
bays of Western Ireland. Mr. Patterson tells us that the 
greater portion of the matter in this volume was originally 
brought together in the form of papers, which were read 
at different times before the Belfast Natural History and 
Philosophical Society, which will account in great mea¬ 
sure for their style and for their being somewhat discur¬ 
sive ; still the volume is for the most part pleasant reading, 
and every now and then we come across very interesting 
and novel facts. In the chapter about gannets we read 
a good deal about their great feeding powers, and the 
following estimate of how many herrings the Scotch gan¬ 
nets cat in a year is noteworthy ; it is given on the authority 
of Commander MTJonald, of H.M. cruiser Vigilant. Of 
the five Scotch stations where the gannet breeds, the 
number of birds frequenting each is put down as fol¬ 
lows:—Ailsa Craig, 12,000; the Bass Rock, 12,000; St. 
Kilda, 50,000; the Stack, 50,000; Gula Sgeir, 300,000, 
or a total of 424,000. Each of these birds would consume 
at least a dozen herrings in the day if it could get them ; 
but estimating the daily average as six to each gannet 
produces 928,560,000 as the quantity consumed in one 
year, and reckoning 800 herrings to a barrel gives us 
1,160,700 barrels captured by the gannets, as against 
750,000 barrels, the total take by fishermen on the west 
coast of Scotland for 1872. Many more such extracts 
might we give, but our space is limited, and our desire is 
to send the reader to the volume itself. Almost every¬ 
where throughout the work the author spells the specific 
names with capital letters, in this overlooking both the 
rules and practice of men of science. Sometimes, indeed, 
a specific name, if after a person or place, may be thus 
spelled without offence, but these exceptional cases should 
not be made the rule. The volume is dedicated to the 
memory of the author’s father, Robert Patterson, F.R.S. 
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